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NOTES ON THE ORNITHOLOGY OF OXFORDSHIRE, 
1913. 


By O. V. Apuin, F.L.S. 


January 9th.—Heard Geese “‘honking”’ in the early hours 
this morning. Mr. Bartlett told me later that three were seen 
flying over Banbury a day or two ago. 

11th.—Snow. Mild up to now, and birds singing. 

20th.—Blackbird sang a little in a low tone. 

21st.—Song-Thrushes singing again. 

25th.—Chaffinch sang. 

February 8rd.—Blackbird and Chaffinch are now singing well. 

6th.—We have had some number of Song-Thrushes all the 
winter, and more have come back now, I think. Blackbirds are 
very numerous. 

7th.—News from Mr. Fowler of a flock of Golden Plovers 
and a single one at Kingham. 

8th.—When out with the Basset hounds I noticed a few 
Golden Plovers on the flat high-lying arable and pasture land 
north of Wroxton, which was heath land not very long ago; also 
a flock on the wing. The soft, but wild, call-notes of the 
** Whistling” Plovers, “‘plee’’ or ‘‘ plee-wee,” sound well in this 
open country. Two Larks sang. 

12th.—An early season, many spring flowers, and a dafiodil 
almost out. 

16th.—Apricot blossom nearly expanded, and the myrobella 
plum a mass of white. 

19th.—F rosts lately. Mistle-Thrush sang in a bitterly cold 
wind (31°), but no Song-Thrushes or Blackbirds. 
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20th.—A bunch of Golden Plovers in a shop in Banbury. 

22nd.—A Nuthatch trilling”’ at Bodicote. 

March 4th.—Yellow Bunting singing. Peewits on the fallows 
with breeding notes. 

5th.—Greenfinch singing. Bramblings have failed to visit 
us in North Oxon this winter; perhaps they stayed in the 
Chiltern beech woods, feeding on the remains of the enormous 
crop of beech mast of last autumn. Where there are beech 
trees here the ground was thickly strewn with mast, which 
crackled underfoot; and I saw one day sheep being fed on it 
under the trees by the roadside near Tew. But I had no report 
of Bramblings from the Chilterns. : 

13th.—Saw a Chiffchaff as I was getting up; there was 
another (in song) at the back of the house. This is very early. 
Examined a Crane shot at Adderbury (vide ‘ Zoologist,’ 1918, 
p. 276) and a Red-necked Grebe in winter dress shot in a flooded © 
meadow between the river and the canal at Hardwick, near 
Banbury, on January18th. This Grebe is a very rare visitor to 
Oxfordshire, and I think to any inland part of this country. 

14th.—Saw a Grey Wagtail in the brook at Horley, below 
the Mill. 

16th.—A few Fieldfares here the latter end of the winter, 
and some flocks now. | 

17th.—A cold spell and heavy snowstorm—melted. 

i8th.—Walking up the Cherwell valley from Heyford to a 
little above Somerton, I saw nine pairs of Wild Ducks—two on 
the river bank and the rest on flood water. Breeding Ducks 
have greatly increased of late years. Besides the many pairs of 
Peewits on the uplands, there was a flock of about one hundred 
(perhaps migrants) on a shallow flood. 

27th.—A flock of between one and two hundred Wood- 
Pigeons—probably migrants—rose with Rooks from a field 
drilled a short time before. 

29th.—Rooks did not build much before the middle of the 
month. 

81st.—Song-Thrush’s nest with young hatched. A Long- 
tailed Tit’s nest lined. | 

A wet March, nearly four inches of rain. 

April 2nd.—About fif ee res flew over—north-west. 
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9th.—Flock of Fieldfares passed north-west; and a large 
number assembled in some trees. Little parties of Meadow- 
Pipits about. 

10th.—Young Song-Thrushes flown. 
11th.—Snowed nearly all day, but most of it melted at 
night. 

12th.—Hedges getting green, but migrants almost absent. 

14th.—A clutch of five Crows’ eggs brought in. | 

17th.—Two Swallows. 
19th.—A Peewit’s nest on a very ‘‘ stale’’ ploughing, placed 

in a furrow at the lower edge of a ‘‘ land,” was set up high, and 

was conspicuous from a distance. It was a substantial nest of 
stubble, grass, and squitch stems, eight inches across all over,—a 
bed of material, an inch thick in the middle, and the lower side 
of the nest (field on a hill side) built up to fully three inches 
high ; the upper side a little lower. The land is stiff and the 
weather this month has been very wet. The four eggs were 
smeared all over with mud, being thus the same colour as the 
ground and the nest. They were hard set. Of two other nests 
(empty), one was hollowed out in the soil, the other a neat nest © 
of stubble, &c., smaller than the one with eggs. Six pairs of 
birds about, and some young may have been hatched, for one 
bird settled close to me and staggered a little. 

20th.—Tree-Pipit. Six Swallows. 

21st.—About a dozen Willow-Wrens and five Chiffchaffs. 

22nd.—Cuckoo. 

23rd.—Redstart. 

24th.—A Grey Wagtail’s nest with eggs found at the old 
spot on the Evenlode. Lesser Whitethroat. 

25th.—One House-Martin and five Sand-Martins flying with 
Swallows over a good meadow, now a rush-grown swamp and 
apparently full of Moorhens. News from the Rev. E. Peake, of 
Oxford, that he saw a Pied Flycatcher at Shotover yesterday. 

29th.—Went to Heyford in the Cherwell valley and walked 
to Adderbury. Of new migrants noted, there were ten or twelve 
Sedge-Warblers, Whinchat, Nightingale, Garden-Warbler, two 
Whitethroats, and two Sandpipers; also two Redstarts. Migrants 
are earlier in this valley than with us, although Heyford is 
within a walk. A thunderstorm raged from about 7 p.m. until 
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9.30. The water ran down off the hill, and we had the greatest 
flood in the village that has been known. Fall 1°9 inches. 

80th.—Two Whitethroats here. Rainfall for the month 
over four inches. 

May 1st.—Very big flood in the Cherwell valley. 

2nd.—A clutch of five Starling’s eggs taken from an old 
Woodpecker’s hole—no nest—some were quite white and the 
rest only shaded with colour. Garden-Warbler here. Swifts in 
the forenoon. 

38rd.—Blackcap (very scarce of late years) in the garden. 

6th.—The country is a quagmire, or a “‘ gog”’ as they would 
call it here. Some young Rooks could fly a little. A wet spring 
often means early young Rooks. 

9th.—The month so far wet, foggy, dull, and cold, with one 
white frost. I had seen no Swifts since the 2nd until this 
morning, a little milder, when twenty or thirty in a thick flock 
were flying over the garden (vide ‘ Zoologist,’ 1918, p. 329). Very 
few Cuckoos yet. Three young Starlings about this date were 
in a nesting-box with no nest at all. 

1ith.—The song of the two Chiffchaffs in the garden is 
incessant. One pair have tried to build in a thick juniper. © 

13th.—The mild damp winter and damp spring have pro- 
duced, or helped to produce, the most glorious show of gorse 
blossom on the hill here that I have seen in this district. 

14th.—In a walk from Heyford, by the uplands, back here, 
noted twelve or fifteen Chiffchaffs, unusually common here this 
year. Two Redstarts and Nightingales at Dean Hill cover and 
Deddington. Holly Blue here. A Moorhen breeding in a small 
pond outside a now disused cattle-shed had placed her good cup 
of a nest, quite exposed, on the top of astumpin the water. The 
bird pretended to be wounded, trying to dive as if with a broken- 
looking wing and much splashing. Then, in a most transparent 
way, made a sham attempt to hide, which was an absurd failure. 
No bird of course can hide better when it really wants to. 

19th.—Heard Whimbrel passing north at 9.15 p.m.; from 
the cries there might have been three or four birds, and low 
down. Full moon on the 20th. Whimbrel passed on August 
24th last. Turtle-Dove. 


20th.—On a roughly cultivated ploughed field, with stone 
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walls, near Rollright, I saw a Wheatear; rare in N. Oxon in the 
breeding season. Between there and Hook Norton I listened to 
the song of the Cirl-Bunting but could not get a clear view of 
the bird, the trees being very thick. 

23rd.—A Brimstone butterfly, the first seen this spring. 
Holly Blue at Wroxton. There were only four occupied Sand- 
Martins’ holes in the sand-pit at Tadmarton, the pit having 
been heavily worked lately. This bird has little nesting accom- 
modation about here; consequently it is not at all common, and 
is driven to nesting in various unusual situations. 

24th.—Very few Cuckoos noticed so far; but more were 
heard later on. 

26th.—Young Starlings flocked, A pair of Flycatchers at 
the Grove, the first I have seen this year. 

27th.—Visited Otmoor and found it in a very wet condition, 
having been under water as late as the first of the month. The 
drainage ditches were full, and there was a good deal of water 
in the “ flits,” ‘‘ pills,” and ‘‘lakes.” These are shallow 
depressions in the moor, with spongy or boggy bottoms. They 
fill up with the first autumn rains and stay full all the winter, 
when there is (especially early in the winter) often good 
“ flighting ’’—the fowl coming from Boarstall Decoy only a short 
distance away. These depressions in some cases meander like 
sinuous river-beds about the moor, turning about and ending 
abruptly or going on for some distance for no apparent reason. 
I think they may have been partly formed by the extra shrinkage 
of what were once the wettest parts when the (only partially 
successful) drainage operations took place. But some of the 
hollows seem to hold permanent water, if one may judge by the 
presence therein (in ‘‘ Fowls’ Pill,” for instance) of the water 
violet (Hottonia palustris) and the frog-bit (Hydrocharis morsus- 
rang). Snipe frequent the moor in some numbers all the 
summer, and no doubt a good many breed. I noticed three 
birds ‘* drumming” to-day, and heard others calling ‘‘ wit-tuck ” 
in the grass (ankle-deep). Mr. EK. Colegrave, who rents land on 
the moor, told me at the end of June that from the amount of 
“calling” in the long grass he thought numbers of Snipe had 
young at the Beckley end of the moor. Three pairs of Redshanks 
seemed to have young hatched. I noticed two Meadow Pipits 
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singing. One was perched on a bushy thorn stick stuck in the 
ground among the long grass, and, from the marks, had 
frequented it a long time. The other male perched for a minute 
on the top twig of a hedge. Both these birds had probably got 
mates sitting near at hand. This is the only place in Oxford- 
shire, where, so far as I know, this bird is found now as a 
breeding species. Other birds noticed included a good many 
pairs of Peewits scattered about, three Redstarts about the 
pollard willows by the Roman Way, Little Grebes and Moorhens 
in the New River, and a few Herons. Mr. Colegrave tells me 
that in 1912 a pair of Herons nested in a tree surrounded by 
water, but some boys waded over and took the eggs. He also 
told me later on that early in June this year he saw three Black 
Terns over the moor, and that in the previous winter seventy 
Wild Geese frequented it for some time; they made, he said, as 
much noise as a pack of hounds—to which the noise made by 
Wild Geese has often been compared. None were killed. They 
could have been reached by a rifle. But Otmoor has always 
been haunted by a few keen gunners from Charlton, or one of 
the other ‘‘ Seven Towns” which lie round it on the slightly 
rising ground; and a rifle-bullet was not unlikely to find out one 
of these worthies laid up for a shot and hidden in some place. 
It was a Charlton gunner who shot the Oxfordshire Black Stork 
many years ago. Curiously enough, he died on the moor, quite 
suddenly it is supposed, one night when out with his gun; | 
think about ten years ago. 

An adult Greenshank (which I examined later on), in nearly 
full summer plumage, was shot in the parish of Mixbury on the 
16th of this month. It had been seen in the neighbourhood 
several times, and was finally shot at an old pond. The last 
Oxfordshire Greenshank I had seen was shot in 1890; in 
immature plumage. 

June.—Starlings are very abundant here this spring. I 
hoped that they were permanently decreasing. There are quite 
six times as many breeding pairs about the village as there were 
last year. There is a nest in a small dead apple tree I had left 
for the benefit of Blue Tits. The entrance is some five feet up, 
but the hole goes a long way down. The young come up if you 
tap the tree. Every possible hole in fact is occupied, many 
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birds breeding in holes under thatched eaves usually used by 
Sparrows, and sometimes by Swifts. To-day 1 saw a Jackdaw 
come from a hole in the big Wyken Pippin tree here with a 
young one in his beak; the old Starlings were furious! One 
pair, occupying a box, made no nest at all, and I found the 
young (only three) on the bare floor of the box. 

2nd.—Bullfinch singing lately ‘‘ whee-tee-tir’’ over and over 
again. 

3rd.—Heard a Quail calling here. 

7th.—Two Quails calling to the south of the village, one 
towards Barford and the other near Milcomb. A late clutch of 
four Peewit’s eggs taken from an arable field being worked. 

1lth.—A boy who takes Crow’s eggs for me found two 
pigeon’s eggs in a hollow in the limb of an ash tree with no nest; 
but the eggs are large, even for Ring Dove’s, and pure white, not 
tinged with cream colour like Stock Dove's eggs. 

13th.—Visited the place where I found Reed-Warblers breed- 
ing last year (‘ Zoologist, 1913, p. 329) but found none; the 
growth of reeds was scanty. A pair of Ray’s Wagtails appeared 
to be breeding in a clover field being cut near Clifton. They 
were flying about, much distressed, and the nest was probably 
covered by a swath of clover. This is the only breeding pair of 
this once common bird I have seen this year. A clutch of four 
fresh Peewit’s eggs brought from another arable field. 

14th.— Went down to the meadows at night to find a Corn- 
Crake reported as heard there a day or two ago; it seemed to 
have passed on and I feel sure we did not have a breeding pair 
in the parish this summer. 

17th.—Visited Blenheim and walked round the lake. There 
were many pairs of Great Crested Grebes; I saw a nest in some 
thin rushes (Stirpus) and two young following the old birds. It 
is probable that the Pike take many of the young on this water. 
I also picked up under a tree two eggs evidently sucked by one 
of the Crow tribe. I was glad to see or hear several Nut- 
hatches, for we have none here now, and a few Redstarts about 
the ancient oaks. Many House-Martins were breeding on the 
great bridge over the lake, where there is plenty of food to be got. 
In the “ Description of Blenheim ”’ (not dated, but an edition as 
early as 1806) there is a footnote mentioning the rough apart- 
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ments in this bridge: ‘‘In some of these dark and unexplored 
recesses it is not improbable that one or more species of the 
Swallow tribe find a winter retreat, and live in a torpid state till 
the return of spring. This is certain, that they have been 
noticed skimming the lake as early as any have been discovered 
on the sea coasts. [Probably Sand-Martins.} One season a 
white Swallow was seen for a considerable time.” 

This author, describing the freezing rain on the night of 
November 29th, 1797, which by encrusting vegetation with ice 
brought down nearly one thousand loads of wood in Blenheim, 
. says, ‘‘ The very Rooks had their wings frozen, and fell from their 

perches.”’ | 

July 1st.—The drought is getting severe. There is very 
little evening Thrush song now, and many birds have already 
left the garden. The nesting of these birds and Blackbirds has 
ended early. 


2nd.—Some thin misty rain at night, and moths came out 
in swarms. 

5th.—A Blackbird’s nest in the garden contained only two 
young ; short clutches, generally, are frequent this year. 

6th.—The Flycatcher perches high and hawks for flies high 
up as the evening cools; just as Swifts go up high in the even- 
ings of warm days. | 

18th.—A pair of Stonechats, noticed on the 16th on the 
hedge of a clover field on the hill here, had young out to-day. 
There is a lot of gorse on the hill, but the birds have not been 
seen in it, and must have reared this late brood in the second 
crop of clover. I feel sure they were not on the hill in the 
spring. Although this gorse is almost connected by scattered 
patches with Milcomb bushes and Wiggington Heath, where the 
Stonechat used to breed regularly and does now occasionally, this 
is the first time I have seen the bird in this parish in summer. 

19th.—We have had Otters in the parish all the summer, 
and to-day the hounds killedone. Eight Wild Ducks at Wickham 
Bridge, and others lower down, could fly well. 

21st.—Heard Whimbrel passing over about 6 p.m. Perhaps 
only one, and certainly very few, but the sound was very high 
up and the sky cloudy. The date is very early. 

23rd.—A cold July, although sodry. Only 55° at noon to-day. 
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28th.—Willow-Wren singing; an early resumption of the 
song. 

31st.—Mr. Fowler reports from Kingham the curious abun- 
dance there of the Grasshopper-Warbler in this month. He 
heard one close to the road to the station, and his dog put one 
up in a bean field, and he thought others also. Other birds had 
been reported from the Marsh-Warbler’s osier-bed, &c. The 
Grasshopper-Warbler has been rare in my neighbourhood for 
several years past. Mr. Calvert reports about forty pairs of 
Sand-Martins in the sand-pit on the left of the railway near 
Bruern level crossing. 

August 138th.—Swifts all here. Hardly any birds about the 
garden. No Starlings, for there is no fruit ripe just now! 
Drought most severe. 

14th.—Half-a-dozen Swifts. 

15th.—Greater Titmice destructive to peas now, and Blue 
Tits to apples. One Swift. 

16th.—Two Swifts. Wheat in splendid condition. 

20th.—A Clouded Yellow butterfly on potato flower. Chiff- 
chaff sang; an early resumption of song. Goldfinch sings; 
there was a family party of them in my garden on the 15th. 

22nd.—News from Mr. Calvert that he had recently heard a 
Quail on two occasions in pea and barley fields on the Witney 
and Burford road. 

23rd.—A few Ray’s Wagtails on a ploughing; passing 
migrants, I think. 

24th.—Blackbirds and Starlings have returned now that the 
Victoria plums and “‘ soft’’ apples are ripening. The damage 
these two birds do gets greater year by year, if possible—and I 
remember when both were practically harmless (except with 
cherries). 

26th.—A female Clouded Yellow on potato bloom. Swarms 
of House-Martins came off this roof at 6.15 a.m., and I could 
see many on another roof facing east. 

27th.—A Ray’s Wagtail by the railway at Milcomb. Near 
Ascott-under-Wychwood four immature Black-headed Gulls were 
on a wheat-stubble which had been newly ploughed this morn- 
ing. When I was in the train (slow) between Shipton and 
Kingham, I saw two Hobbies flying up the Evenlode valley 
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towards Bruern Abbey wood, for which they were doubtless 
making; and where they were perhaps breeding. They passed 
within a short distance of the train, and I had a good view 
of them. The Hobby in flight is a curious-looking and strik- 
ing bird. It has been likened to a Swift, but to my mind the 
long narrow tail takes away much of the resemblance, though 
the long narrow curved wings are much alike. The Hobby 
breeds, it is believed, annually, in or about the woods lying 
between the valleys of the Evenlode and the Windrush. Eggs 
were found in 1902, and young were found hatching in 1906 ; 
while from the latter year to 1912 inclusive the eggs have been 
found every year. Some of them I have seen. These were 
(except in one case when they were of the plain brown hawk 
type and much worn from incubation) more distinctly marked 
and less yellow or warm buff-coloured than many Continental 
eggs—a colder and greyer shade. The birds are seen in May, but 
do not have eggs until well on in June, generally the latter half 
of the month. Some eggs have not been hatched at the 
beginning of July. The Hobby lays in old Crow’s nests (of the 
Same year) on the edge of a wood or in a detached tree close to 
it. When the observer is at the nest the birds fly round and 
over him and are very noisy, looking (says an informant who 
knows them well) like great Swifts. Hobbies have been observed 
also (as I have mentioned in former notes) nearly every year 
lately in a wood south-east of Oxford. Old birds have been shot 
there on several occasions, but this year, I heard later in the 
season, young were hatched and seen about the wood. A Hobby 
was shot this year at Yarnton on June 9th. 

The severe drought lasted until the end of the month. The 
total rainfall for the three months (June, July and August) only 
amounted to 2°12 in. at Bloxham Grove; and at Banbury (three. 
miles away) to 1°96 in. The dry weather, I believe, put a stop 
to many birds rearing second broods. Although early coveys 
of Partridges were seen in summer, we did not meet with 
many very strong birds in early September, the coveys being for 
the most part composed of rather small birds in the first part of 
the season; the inference being that the early broods died. 

September 1st.—The drought broke to-day, of all days in 
the year! One of the wettest and, I think, quite the coldest 
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“First” I ever knew. 56°; wind north. On this day and the 
2nd 1°80 in. of rain fell at the Grove, nearly as much as we 
had in the previous three months. _ The rest of September was 
fine and warm. 

5th.—A few Meadow Pipits. A pair of Red-backed Shrikes, 
accompanied by two full-grown young, about their old breeding 
haunt near Mileomb. They must have come and bred late in the 
season, for they were not there when I searched the place in June. 


6th.—A Land-Rail shot at Milcomb. There are hardly any 


this autumn, despite suitable bits of standing barley. Have 
had news from Mr. Calvert of a Green Sandpiper, shot as it rose 
from a pond-side on the 4th inst. Also of a Land-Rail, shot 
the same day. 

8th.—The Shrikes still in the same place. 

10th.—Two Clouded Yellow butterflies in a clover field. 

12th.—A great congregation of Martins on the roof. Chiff- 
chaff singing all this month. 

18th.—A few Pipits in roots. 

14th.—The flowers on a tree-ivy covered with flies and some 
wasps. 

15th.—Again many Martins. 

19th.—A great gathering of Swallows on telegraph-wires. 

20th.—A smaller congregation of Martins. 

26th.—Larks sang. A Song-Thrush sang a little and badly. 

27th.—One of the warmest days of the summer; 72°. 

28th.—Starlings destructive to apples. Most of the Black- 
birds gone into the fields. Nearly all the Swallows and Martins 
have been gone a day or two. | 

[A small number on October 8rd were the last seen here.| 

80th.—A Brimstone butterfly and a Meadow Brown; some 
Red Admirals earlier in the month. Two or three Snipe in 
turnips. Many Meadow-Pipits both in roots and other fields on 
the hills about Wiggington. Numbers of migrating Pied Wagtails 
about—as many as twenty or thirty in one field being ploughed. 

October 2nd.—A thunderstorm and lots of rain. Since 
the great storm of April until to-day I do not think there has 
been any thunder. A Red Admiral in the garden. 

5th.—Mistle-Thrush back in garden and noisy. 

6th.—A Clouded Yellow butterfly. Two young Red-legged 
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Partridges could not have been hatched more than six weeks. 
Report of about thirty Wild Geese, calling loudly, flying over 
Holywell Farm in the daytime on the 4th inst. Holywell is on 
high ground on Wiggington Heath (over 600 ft.), and I have often 
remarked that birds crossing us do not trouble to rise high over 
these highlands, but cross them at a low elevation. 

Early last month two Partridges were killed, which prove 
that the white horseshoe is carried for two years at least. They 
were shot on the Ist and 8th respectively, and the condition of 
their wing-quills, &c., showed they were hatched in 1912. They 
were (Lalmost wrote “‘ of course ’’) both females. The horseshoe 
was white, and in course of being moulted. ‘The old feathers 
white and the new ones—partly developed — were all coming 
white. 


18th.—A good many Pipits about the fields. 

24th.—First frost. 

26th.—Practically no autumn song from Song-Thrushes. 
They did not return to the garden in September, for that month, 
except the two first days, was dry. 

27th.— Redwings scattered about the hedges. A brown 
Merlin came nearly up to the hedge behind which I was 
standing, in some stubble-fields at Wiggington. A good many 
Meadow-Pipits. In several places there were Goldfinches on the 
thistles, in lots of twos and threes or threes and fours. 

3lst—Very few Redwings yet; there are practically no haws. 
Rain this month no less than 5°12 in. (at the Grove). 

November 1st.—Song-Thrush sang well. 

2nd.—Thrush tribe scarce; few, I think, were bred, except 
early in the season. 

3rd.—Hardly any leaf down yet. 

-8th.—Grey Wagtail near Horley. 
- 9th.—F rost, and leaves came down in heaps. 

13th.—Floods in Cherwell valley. 

14th.—Six Fieldfares. A big flock (“‘ thousands”’) of ‘‘ Norway 
Pigeons’ reported flying over, south, 7.30 a.m. Lots of Pipits 
between swede-heaps. Country beautiful with autumn leaves. 
Land-Rails very scarce this autumn; I have heard of only one 
near here. A big Badger killed on the Grove estate lately. 

22nd.—Still much leaf on, and colours glorious. Average 
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crop of acorns; no beech mast; the biggest crop of holly- 
berries I ever saw. 

24th.—Fieldfares and Redwings very scarce. 

29th.—Lark sang to-day, but they have hardly sung at all 
since the early days of the month. A fine, really hot day. 
Some fine, warm weather this month. 

80th.—Mistle-Thrush sang. 

December 4th.— Falls of snow (melted), but this bird 
sang. Many “foreign” Pigeons, and an arrival of Snipe and 
Jack-Snipe in the Chipping Norton district lately. 

10th.—One aconite in flower. 

13th.—A few scattered Fieldfares; the first seen since the 
end of November. 

16th.—Country very dry, and many flowers in bloom. 

18th.—Many Wood-Pigeons at poulterer’s. Small, dusky birds, 
tinged brownish on upper parts, darker generally than the native 
birds and less pink underneath. A few of the latter were present 
ior comparison, as also several Stock-Doves and three Jack-Snipe. 

19th.—News from Mr. Fowler that a week before three or 
four Swallows flew over the school gardens at Kingham, going 
south-west; also of nests of young Sparrows and Starlings. 
Nests with eggs of some birds have been reported here. 

20th.—Examined, at Mr. Darbey’s, a Leach’s Petrel, picked 
up dead at Tackley, after the storm about the middle of Novem- 
ber; and a nearly white Partridge (with a few small patches of 
brown) shot at Nuneham in October. I have lately had news of a 
Hoopoe, shot near Chipping Norton, about the end of April, 1912. 

22nd.—A Blackbird’s nest with three eggs reported, in the 
garden of the ‘‘ Guardian” office, Banbury. Two or three 
Fieldfares. 

25th.—F rosts and cold days have stopped the Song-Thrushes 
singing; but the Hedge-Sparrow continues. 

26th.—Winter jasmine in full bloom, also Chimonanthus and 
Galanthus elwesi ; while various summer flowers linger. 

28th-31st.—Snow and frost; about three inches of snow on 
the ground, and Hedge-Sparrow the only bird that sings. A dry 
month. Rainfall for the year at Bloxham Grove amounted to 
29°73 in., notwithstanding the dry summer. The fall, however, | 
varied a great deal in different places. 
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ZOOLOGICAL NOTES ON A COLLECTING 
EXPEDITION IN BORNEO. 


By J. C. Moutrton, F.Z.S., Curator of the Sarawak Museum. 


(Concluded from p. 374.) 


Mr. MERINJAK. 


As far as I know, Merinjak is not to be found on any map 
of Borneo, and this is probably the first time that its name has 
appeared in print. It was in fact—till our visit—an unknown 
mountain, in the heart of Borneo, on the very border be- 

tween Sarawak and Dutch Borneo, and, according to the 
natives of Temong, never before visited by white men! Our 
natural thrill of exploring pride was somewhat lessened when 
we came to consider that, after all, there was no particular 
reason why any white man should take the trouble to visit the 
mountain, except to collect natural history specimens, for which 
purpose, moreover, there are plenty of more likely mountains in 
Sarawak, and those more easily reached. The height too could 
be no great attraction, being but 2220 ft., which compares 
unfavourably with its near neighbour, Mt. Penrissen (4180 ft.). 
We ought alse to confess that the Dutch border in this part 
of Sarawak is not much more than sixty miles from the north 
coast, so we were not really so very far in the interior. 

However, that flat top, the comparatively easy slopes, all 
clothed in fine tall jungle, with here and there a small plateau 
whereon one might ramble without great risk of accident, looked 
promising for collecting, and so we were well content to forget 
our diminished fame as explorers and attend to business. | 

The first thing to do was to fell the jungle round our hut and 
so make a small clearing, where we could catch insects and dry 
clothes. Into the depths of this old jungle the sun never 
penetrates, but once you find a small open space caused by the 
fall of some monarch of the forest, there one may be sure of 
finding a variety of insects disporting themselves in the sun, 
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and attracted by the smell of new felled jungle and rotting 
vegetation. | 

Across this clearing, as I write, a pretty green bird flies, 
probably the Green Broadbill (Calyptomena viridis), which has 
already been brought in by a Dayak collector. An hour ago 
two Great Hornbills flew across, high above the tree-tops, 
uttering their harsh cries. They belonged to the curious solid 
casqued species, Rhinoplax vigil, peculiar to Borneo and Sumatra. 
The Sea-Dayaks callthem tajak’’ (onomatopetic); they and 
other Sarawak tribes value them highly for their casque, from 
which they make earrings, and for their long tail feathers which 
_ they use to adorn their war-caps. 


Then, to go to the other extreme, one of those exquisite 


gems of colour, the little Red Sun-bird (Athopyga temmincki or 
siparaja) darts into the sunlight for a moment and disappears 
again into the forest depths. 

Now a big lazy Papilio, the dark grey P. memnon (a male), 
flaunts across; the pretty green spotted Papilio agamemnon 
bustles up to the entrance of the hut for a brief inspection of 


the kitchen refuse. The yellow T'erias hecabe (or it may belong | 


to one of those other forms to which lepidopterists devote so 
many argumentative pages) has already spent an hour or two 
after these choice remains, accompanied by the rarer Catophaga 
plana. Lower down I see the slow flying Danaid, Ideopsis daos, 
the easiest prey to any bird foolish enough to taste so unpleasant 
a morsel. Yesterday two of the giant Danaids, Hestia lynceus, 
floated down from the tree-tops. The male, when caught and 
held between the fingers, extruded its anal brushes, but I could 
detect no smell. He flapped lazily away, apparently unmoved 
by his brief detention in my hand. 

The clearing as a whole is singularly poor for butterflies, 
possibly too shut in by the steep hillsides. The commonest 
butterfly is the brown Nymphaline, Cupha erymanthis, of which 
I noticed four circling round together this morning. They look 
a bit worn, and have evidently been out some time. The red- 
brown Cethosia hypsea turned up one morning, rather out of 
place up here, as they usually like lower ground and nearer 
cultivation. The Danaid, D. plexippus and the Nymphaline 
mimic, Hypolimnas misippus, which are so like this Cethosia 
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in colouring and pattern, do not occur in Sarawak, although all 
three are found together in North Borneo. 

Lycenids are disappointingly scarce; an occasional Curetis, 
silvery white below and coppery red above, gives a touch of 
colour, as do the brass-green Arhopala eumolphus, which, how- 
ever, keeps to the shady edge of the clearing rather than face the 
full sunlight. Two males (the female is dull violet) have been 
seen circling round one another above the stream. I caught 
one; the ‘‘ widowed mate” tried to arouse the iridescent green 
Dragonfly, Vestalis amenus, for a game. Down by this shady 
stream the big blue-banded Amathusiine, Zeuzxidia aurelia, fell 
a victim to a Dayak collector. This is a much prized rarity, of 
which the Sarawak Museum had but four specimens, raked in 
singly from various mountains. 

The white-banded Hesperid, Notocrypta feisthamelii, is a 
regular visitor in the morning about 8 a.m.; its rapid flight 
makes it difficult to catch. A pretty Arctiid Moth is another 
occasional visitor, of which I obtained a couple. At night a 
few Pyralids come to the lamp, chiefly the white Glyphodes 
laticostalis, but hardly anything else. A ‘* Rosy Footman,” 
Miltochrista, sp., was annexed one evening. Coleoptera are 
more conspicuous, though none too plentiful. The fine hand- 
some Buprestid, Catoxantha opulenta, circles round the clearing, 
with cream-white abdomen glistening in the sun. Unfortunately, 
it is common in most clearings in Sarawak, and so is allowed to 
circle on unmolested. It seems to settle always on Jeaves, and 
especially on young leaves. Longicorns are naturally more in 
evidence than others, especially the common Lamiids, Agelasta 
newmani, and the pink-barred Syrrhopeus agelastoides, Pasc. 
Their favourite place is a long streamer hanging down some 
50 ft. from a branch; there are nearly always half a dozen on 
this—a smart tap jerks them off, not always into the net below ; 
more often they fall a short way and then fly off comfortably out 
of reach. Other streamers—really long roots from some parasite 
which has lodged in the tree perhaps a 100 ft. above—usually 
harbour one or two Longicorns. 

The little Chalcid (probably) Oncochalcis apicicornis, Cam., 
swarms round the cook’s department; the common Wasp, Vespa 
dorylloides, Sauss., is a frequent and unwelcome visitor to our 
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hut, as is a big Dung-Beetle, Copris molossus, who buzzes in 
every evening. Ants of course everywhere, including B.’s boots, 
where a nest was found one morning! Occasionally a pretty 
red-winged Phasmid flies feebly from one tree to another, a 
helpless looking object on the wing, with legs outspread, though, 
of course, wonderfully protected as soon as it comes to rest. 
One dark brown species was seen on the bark of a tree, fore 
legs and long antenne stretched out in one line in front of 
the head continuing the straight line of the body, middle legs 
out on each side, hind legs pressed close to the side of the body, 
and hardly distinguishable therefrom; the whole insect pressed 
close to the bark (thus making no shadow), exactly like a piece 


of stick that one may often see caught up on the trunk of a tree. — 


The actual felling round our camp awoke several strange 
insects ; one huge Phasmid, nearly a foot long, had to be trussed 
like a fowl while the large killing-bottle was searched for and 
unpacked. Three freshly emerged Gryllacrids were found in 
the herbage on the ground. 

To our disappointment this clearing grew less productive as 
time went on, and we were driven to the greater exertion of 
collecting higher up the hill. From our camp a rough jungle 
path led up to an undulating plateau 1000 ft. higher; above 
this a scramble of some 600 ft. more brought us to the summit, 


another large triangular plateau, broad towards the north, — 


narrowing to a point at the southern end. My aneroid gave 
this as 2220 ft. above the sea-level. 

Immense trees of hard wood of different kinds shot their 
way up through a thick growth of young trees, rotans, &c. Many 
of them were held in firm embrace by those curious parasites 
which, taking root high up in the tree, send down great roots 
which eventually strangle the supporting tree altogether. So 
great is their growth that in some cases the original tree is 
killed and rots away altogether, the great roots of the parasite 
fuse together and form a solid trunk, entirely replacing the 
original tree in girth and height. They produce a fruit which 
is very attractive to many birds, and a patient wait beneath one 
in fruit is often productive of some good species; Hornbills are 
particularly fond of them. 

The path upwards, like any jungle track, is full of interest to 
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the naturalist; something to be noted at every yard; something 
fresh every day. 

Mammals are scarce; no doubt due to the proximity of the 
Dayak village at the foot of the mountain. For them all is 
meat for the pot, except the Sambur Deer (Cervus equinus),* from 
Monkeys, Pigs and Squirrels to Snakes and Crocodiles. Our 
Dayak collectors brought in the large Squirrel, Sciurus ephippium, 
one day, and the two common species S. hippurus and S. tenuis. 

Among the more striking birds, Hornbills were seen or heard 
every day; they were probably the Anthracoceros malayanus or 
Anorhinus galeritus. Their raucous cries are quite startling 
sometimes. The solid-casqued Rhinoplax vigil was only seen on 
one occasion, mentioned before. 

The following were obtained by the Dayak collectors, whose 
energies, it should be noted, were for the most part directed to 
insect-collecting during our stay on the mountain. The Crested 
Partridge (Rollulus roulroul), reported as often heard by the 
Dayaks, was the only galliform bird obtained. 

In the village below the natives had shown us feathers of the 
Argus Pheasant, and they told us that the Firebacks were often 
caught there. Too often, I expect. Eagles, Hawks, and Owls 
were not obtained, though an occasional Eagle was seen soaring 
above us, well out of reach. Two pretty Kingfishers were shot 
some way above the camp; they were the brown-collared 
Halcyon concretus and the speckled Carcineutes melanops, both 
rather rare species in Sarawak; the latter specimen, a male, 
had a curious twisted beak, the upper mandible curving to the 
left, the lower to the right, so that only the basal portion of the 
two met. The bird seemed in good condition, in spite of this 
deformity, which ought to have inconvenienced it in obtaining 
food. 

Two Green Barbets had an atetnaiii attraction for a new 
collector, who was responsible for the rather scarce mountain 
species, Chotorhea chrysopsis, which Mr. Shelford found on the 


* The Land-Dayaks of this district are also forbidden to eat the Scaly 
Ant-eater (Manis javanica), the Porcupine (Hystriz crassispinis), and certain 
species of Hornbill. The reasons for these restrictions are always hard to 
get at, and one usually has to be satisfied with the answer that such restric- 
tions have been in force with them from time immemorial. 


* 
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neighbouring Mt. Penrissen at 4000 ft., and the common species 
C. mystacophanes, which was not wanted for the Museum. The 
ideal ‘‘ collecting,”’ of course, is with a pencil and notebook or 
camera; but, unfortunately, with the great majority of ‘‘ good” 
birds, it is almost impossible to distinguish them at the top of a 
tree and against the light. The deadly gun has to help us to 
satisfy our curiosity. An experienced collector, of course, can 
recognize a distinctive bird like a Green Barbet without any 
difficulty, but with some of the more obscurely coloured Fly- 
_ catchers and Babblers, of which there are a great many species 
in Borneo, this is impossible. 


The only other “ obvious” birds unnecessarily obtained were | 


the beautiful Red Trogon (Pyrotrogon diardi), the Green Broad- 
bill (Calyptomena viridis), and a female Bluebird (Irena crinigera). 
With the exception of a Small-Barred Woodpecker (Miglyptes 
grammithorax), the rest were all Passerine birds and, I am glad 
to say, nearly all of use to the Museum. 

The beautiful red-breasted Pitta arculata, confined to Bor- 
nean mountains, was among the first obtained; Flycatchers 
were represented by Rhipidura perlata, Cyornis nigrigularis, 
Rhinomyias umbratile, and Culicicapa ceylonensis; Bulbuls by 
the beautiful green Chloropsis viridinucha, the olive-streaked 
- Hemixus malaccensis, and Criniger tephrogenys. The Babblers 
obtained were Pomatorhinus borneensis, always scarce, though 
well distributed over Sarawak from the coast up to 5000 ft., 
Setaria cinerea, Turdinus atrigularis, and Kenopia striata; the 
rare Wood-Shrike (Tephrodornis frenaius), and the pretty Yellow 
Oriole (Oriolus xanthonotus), complete our list. 

The above twenty-three species were represented by twenty- 
five specimens, so that with hardly an exception we obtained no 
more than one of each species. The Sarawak Museum Collec- 


tion of Bornean birds is now so fine, thanks to the energies of © 


former Curators (the late Dr. G. D. Haviland, Messrs. Bartlett 
and Shelford) that the gain of a new locality record is usually 
more welcome than the gain of another specimen. On the 
other hand, the birds of Borneo are by no means worked out, 
even in the collecting line, as the Museum has been responsible 
for two new records for Borneo in the last three years (Asio 
acipitrinus, taken in 1911, and Pseudoglottis guttifer, in 1918). 
2K 2 
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Reptiles, as usual, were conspicuous by their absence, not 
because Borneo is particularly deficient in them—some 125 
different species of Snakes have been recorded—but because 
they make full use of the dense jungle to hide themselves from 
the eyes of prospective enemies or prey. B. secured a gorgeous 
Snake (Gonyophis margaritatus), which he saw wound round a 
tree-trunk, a fine sight in its marvellous colouring of light blue 
banded with yellow. On our way up the hill we found a small 
brown Snake coiled up on a leaf; it turned out to be Doliophis 
bivirgatus, quite a common Sarawak Snake, especially in this 
particular region. The only other Snake obtained on the 
mountain was Ablabes baliodirus, also not uncommon in Sarawak. 

Descending the hill one day, I was startled by a sudden 
rustling of leaves in a tree quite close to the path as I passed. 
Wondering what sort of beast was going to attack me, I looked 
up and saw a huge Monitor Lizard (Varanus sp.) about five feet 
long, scuttling out of some dead leaves and then slowly climb 
the bare tree-trunk ; it no doubt wondered what sort of animal 
was after it on the path below! Beating for insects, we 
occasionally disturbed one of those pretty little parachuting 
Lizards (Draco) which are able to “ fly” quite a distance from 
one tree to another, of course only on a downward slant, though 
they alight head upwards on a tree-trunk. 

A few land-shells were annexed, one or two small species 
being found on leaves. One of the commonest objects of the 
‘* country-side ”’ was a big orange-coloured Myriapod (Glomeride), 
which was seen crawling about the path pretty well all the way 
up from our camp to the higher plateau. Ants, of course, 
innumerable and ubiquitous. A detailed account of all the 
insects we saw or obtained on the mountain is beyond the scope 
of this article (and, incidentally, beyond the power of the 
writer !), so a brief report on the more obvious Orders must 
suffice. B.’s peculiar weakness was the family of Pselaphide, 
and those who have had anything to do with Coleoptera will 
know that the majority are hardly big enough to excite great 
interest on the part of the layman. An account of them and 
other ‘‘ Micro-Coleoptera’’ I hope will emerge some time from 
the more experienced hands of B. himself. 

The Blattide obtained were: two examples of the rare 
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mountain species described by Shelford as Pseudothyrsocera 
bicolor, an apparently allied species, brick-red and black in 
colouring, new to our collection, the big chestnut-brown LEpi- 
lampra goliath, Shelford, which measures over 24 in. in length, 
and two more examples of an Epilamprine new to the Museum. 

The common little Pseudophyllodromia pulcherrima, Shelford, 
was noted on tree-trunks on the path up from our camp, but not 
above 1000 ft. 

The Hymenoptera did not get the attention they deserved, 
in fact, only the more obvious were annexed. Of these, 
the big black Salius princeps, Smith, with conspicuous white 
subapical band, comes first. 1 noticed one run under a log, 
possibly to take shelter from a storm just then beginning; it 
was a fearsome object, and well worth mimicking for protection. 
This species has orange-coloured antenne, but another occurs in 
Sarawak with black antenne. Mr. Meade-Waldo kindly identi- 
fies this as Salius ducalis, Smith. The extraordinary Longicorn 
(Cerambycid) Nothopeus fasciatipennis, Waterh., figured by 
Pryer and described by Waterhouse,* Wallace,+ and Shelford, 
is a better mimic of this latter species, though no doubt both 
serve as a model of this conspicuous warning pattern. Two 
more fairly common species of Salius—quite different in appear- 
ance to S. aviculus—serve as models for two other species of 
Nothopeus ; these are S. anthracinus, Sm., a transparent black- 
winged species, mimicked by N. sp. nr. hemipterus, Fab., and 


the golden-winged S. aureosericeus, Guér., which is mimicked © 


by N. intermedius, Gahan. 

The Batesian theory of mimicry demands that the model 
should be plentiful, the mimic scarce. Twenty years’ collecting 
in Sarawak has produced a good series of each of the three 
Hymenopterous models, but of the Coleopterous mimics only a 
single specimen of N. fasciatipennis, a pair of N. sp. nr. hemt- 
pterus and a single specimen of N. intermedius. On this 


* Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1885, p. 369, pl. x. (Coloborhombus). 

+ * World of Life,’ 1911, p. 157, fig. 28. ‘As one rather extreme 
example of mimicry I give the figure of a black wasp with white-banded 
wings, which is closely imitated by a heteromerous beetle. These I captured 
myself in the Forest of Borneo, flying together near the ground.” 

' Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1902, pp. 289-241. 
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collecting trip we were not fortunate enough to add any more to 
our series of these mimics; a disappointment, seeing that the 
last-named Longicorn was discovered on the neighbouring Mt. 
Penrissen, by Mr. Shelford. . 

The little Ichneumons, Cenostoma pilicornis, Cam., and 
Cyanoxorides coeruleus, Cam., the latter a beautiful little insect 
with blue body, contrasting with the rather swollen orange-yellow 
femora were taken. The following single specimens have been 
identified for me by Mr. Meade-Waldo: three Braconide, two of 
them black Iphiaulax species, the third an orange-winged, un- 
identified ; two Ichneumonidae, Hemipimpla rugosa, De Geer; a 
little green Chrysidid, Chrysis (Hexachrysis), and a species of 
T'enthredinide (Hylotoma sp.). 

Among the Earwigs collected were Allodahlia scabriuscula, 
Serv., a common species in Sarawak, and A. coriacea, Borm., a 
rarer species, of which we had odd specimens from Mts. Matang 
and Penrissen; two large Pygidicrama species were kindly 
identified for me by Dr. Burr as Kalocrania guttata, Kirby, and 
Cranopygia, sp.n. He also identifies five other specimens as 
T'imomenus vicinus, Burr., female (two), 7’. vicinus, Burr., male 
(two), and T'imomenus, sp. n. (one). Several interesting species 
of Homoptera were gathered. Chief among them were five very 
curious Membracids, quite unlike anything we had collected 
before. The first was a large Hypsaucheniariad species, Giganto- 
rhabdus enderleini (of which we have a very broken fragment of 
one collected by Shelford on Penrissen); I caught the first on 
my first descent from the summit, having noticed it fly across 
the path and alight on a tree-trunk; the second I annexed in 
exactly the same place and manner seven days later. They were 
the only two seen. They are much larger than the ordinary 
Membracide in Sarawak, and in their tortoiseshell colouring 
suggest some of the Cercopide. The pronotum is developed into 
two processes, one extending right over the body, the other into 
a more or less erect horn nearly an inch high and forked at the 
tip. Mr. Distant kindly reports on these five species as follows: 
Hybanda bulbosa, Buckt., H. anodonta, Buckt., Gigantorhabdus 
enderleini, Schmidt, Ebhul tessellatus, Dist., sp. n., and one still 
unidentified. 


Several Cercopids were caught; the pretty black-spotted, 
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orange-yellow species Gynopygoplax submaculata, Wlk., var. 
borneensis, Bredd., and Opistharsostheus simulans, Schmidt, the 
common Suracarta tricolor basinotata, Butl., which is also found 
in Sarawak, and is different to the northern subspecies, niobe, 
Bredd., and borneensis, Schmidt (both of which, by the way, 
were found together on Kinabalu, and therefore refute the 
ordinarily accepted meaning of the term subspecies or local 
race), Phymatostetha hilaris, W1k., a mountain species, P. moultoni, 
Dist., and P. borneensis, Butl., two Cosmoscarta species, C. 
roborea, Dist., C. guttata, St. F. & 8. 

Only a few Jasside were seen, the small Tettigoniellas being 
particularly scarce. The large Tituria borneensis, Dist., was 
taken on the summit; others have been identified by Mr. Distant 
as Ledra sp. and Bhandara picturata, Dist. 

The big Fulgorida, F. gigantea, Butl., and F’. stellata, Butl., 
were seen on two or three occasions flying about our clearings, 
and usually settled on tree-trunks well out of our reach. 
The collectors brought in one Scamandra lachesis from the 
summit.* 

The Pentatomide produced some rarities, one a pretty green- 
blue species which I had lately taken on Kinabalu in some 
quantity from 3000 to 4500 ft. On this occasion, however, I 
only found one, which I caught at 1600 ft.; Mr. Distant has 
identified it as Hyrmine chlorina, Stai. Of the others, Pecilocoris 
pulcher, Dall., a typical mountain species, Tolumnia maxima, 
Dist., Anaca florens, Wlk., a fine big species with strong lateral 
horns, Pygoplatys merinjakensis, Dist., sp. n., and the big 
Eusthenes robustus, L. & §., another species we had found to be 
common on Kinabalu, though on cultivated land instead of old 
jungle. 

The curious subfamily Plataspidine was represented by the 
jet-black Heterocrates marginatus, Thunb., which I caught by our 
camp after bathing one day; it emitted a foul-smelling brown 


juice which stained my fingers for some days. Others of this - 


subfamily were Merinjakia typica, Dist., gen. and sp. n. (two), 


* In the fam. Fulgorid@, subfam. Issine, I obtained a fine species, 
which required the foundation of a new genus—Neodelia moultoni, Dist. 
The new species of Rhynchota obtained from Mt. Merinjak have been 
described by Mr. Distant (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), xiv. p. 888 (1914) ). 
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Brachyplatys flavosparsas, Bergr., Brachyplatys sp., and Coptosoma 
nigrosignatum, Dist. 

Among the few Orthoptera obtained was the leaf-like Acridian, 
Choretypus mutilatus, Br., caught by the cook. 

Coleoptera, as usual, provided the most interesting captures 
in the insects, and no doubt B.’s presence helped considerably 
to stimulate our attention to this Order, rather to the exclusion 
of others. | 

The following list shows some of those collected for the 
Museum, and named by comparison with those we had already. 
B. obtained many more, which he hopes to work out in England — 
as soon as possible :— 

Cassipm.—Aspidomorpha miliaris, Fab., common everywhere 
in Sarawak; A. sarawacensis, Spaeth; A. dorsata, Fab., another 
single specimen (we had already obtained one at Retuh) ; 
Thalaspidosoma dohrni, Spaeth, var. limbata, Spaeth, a rare 
form hitherto only known from Mt. Penrissen, where I obtained 
three in 1909; Prionoptera sarawacensis, Spaeth, a common 
species ; and a small black Hoplionota species. 

CERAMBYCIDZ.—Strangalia virescens, Auriv., & pretty green 
species, superficially very like the smaller Chloridolum species, 
which are placed in another group of this family ; Ephies dilati- 
cornis, Pasc., a little red and black species forming a good 
mimic of the big Lycid combination—both these species were 
only known to us from Matang before; Neamia flavicornis, Pasc. ; 
Leptura conicollis, Auriv.; Zonopterus imitans, Auriv., of which 
only two specimens were hitherto known; Euryphagus lundii, 
Fab., and E. cardinalis, Thoms., were both common ; the little 
bee-mimicker, Epania singaporensis, Thoms., was taken several 
times in company with its hymenopterous model. Other 
Cerambycids were Demonax mustela, Pasc., the little Halme 
cleriformis, Pasc., and, as its name implies, very like a Clerid, 
Pyrestes eximius, Pasc., and P. virgatus, Pasc., Caloclytus seclusus, 
Pasc., and C. sumatrensis, L. & G. 

Lamupa.—Gleneas were prominent as usual. The following 
species were taken: G. funerula, Thoms., remarkable for its 
long antenne—we found it at 1600 ft., and on the summit; 
G. udetera, Thoms., and half a dozen others as yet unidentified. 
Serixta modesta, Pasc.; Entelopes amena, Pasc.; Monochamus 
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Jistulator, Germ., a common species; the long-necked Gnoma 
longitarsis, Pasc.; Psectorocera plumosa, Westw., and Himanto- 
cera plumosa, Oliv., both large brown species with plumed 
antenne—several of each were taken. Leprodera fimbriata, 
Chev., a big brown-spotted Lamiid walking about our clearing 
in the morning near the hut. Tanylecta brevicaudata, Gahan, a 
rare species, only known from Mt. Matang hitherto; it mimics 
a Brenthid. | 

the common Eumorphus found on 
one tree in plenty each day, the collectors brought in Engonius 
rubropictus, Gerst., a rare species. 

Buprestipz.—Catoxantha opulenta, Gory, common round the 
clearings, circling round and round in the bright sun, and 
alighting on young leaves; [(C. lacordairei, Thoms., obtained by 
B., a rare mountain species known from Mts. Kinabalu and 
Poi]; Chrysochroa fulminans, Fab., always & common species; 
Philocteanus flammeus, Thoms., rather a rarity; Epidelus wallacei, 
Thoms., covered with bright yellow powder when freshly caught; 
Iridotenia chrysogramma, Deyr., also a scarce species; Lampra 
leoparda, Deyr., and L. psilopteroides, Deyr., both from the 
summit clearing, which also produced the following species of 
Chrysobothris ; C. superba, Deyr., C. eneicollis, Deyr., and 
C. cyanipennis, Deyr.; these alight on logs or trunks of trees 
very like some big fly, and they are quick to fly off, thus 
being rather difficult to catch. The little Lampra species 
are slower and allow one to catch them by hand; Belio- 
nota vuillifroyi, Deyr.; Mundaria brooksi, Kerrem., a curious 
species described not long ago as the type of a new genus by 
Mons. Kerremans; Agrilus acutus, Thunb., and A. albogaster, 
Deyr. 

CucuLionipbz.—On the summit the big yellowish Poterio- 
phorus fuscovarius, Waterh. (lately turned quite black) ; Dyscerus 
sexpunctata, Harth. One of the commonest was Aclees borne- 
ensis, covered always with some bright pink powder when fresh, 
which. unfortunately soon rubs off, leaving the insect an un- 
interesting dirty brown-black. | 

CLerip2.—Tillus birmamicus, Gorh., a Tillicera sp. mimick- 
ing a Mutillid, Ommadius clytiformis, Westw., and Stigmatium 
dilatum, Kuw. 


= 
- — 
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Strolling slowly up the hill from our camp each day always 
brought to light something fresh. Small Galerucids were always 
in evidence ; close to the camp a tree was covered with some 
black fungus (?) growth, which appeared very attractive to some 
two hundred black and yellow Endomychide, Eumorphus conso- 
brinus, Gerst. (or E. quadriguttatus, Fab.), easy to catch and 
well proteeted by a most offensive smell. With these were a 
few Anthribide, very active and on the alert as soon as one 
approached with a net; they proved to be Cedus tuberculatus, 
Pasc. 

Round this same spot were to be seen some examples of the 
big grey-brown Nymphaline butterfly, Euthalia dunya. Two or 
three individuals were seen here throughout our stay on the 
mountain. Butterflies as a whole were very scarce on this path ; 
Amnosia baluana was seen in the low undergrowth occasionally 
together with Xanthotenia busiris and a species of the allied 
genus Faunis (=Clerome). One day we disturbed a magnificent 
Amathusiine, Thauria aliris, Westw. 

The little Lycwnid, Neopithecops zalmora, was noticed further 


up; Cupha erymanthis not uncommon, the fritillary-like Atella 


alcippe, Cr., and the beautiful velvety purple ‘’erinos, probably 
T’. clarissa. The big brown Nymphaline Cynthia erota occasion- 
ally flew high overhead, a conspicuous object, but it appeared to 
be more common on the stream below. Our ‘‘ White Admiral,” 
Limenitis procris, was seen several times. Blue-margined 
Euthalias, as usual, were noted on the path, settled on the 
upper side of leaves with wings outspread. In similar places we 
found the little reddish Cicindelids, T'herates batesi, Thoms., and 
erinys, Bates. 

Further up the path a great tree had fallen down, making a 
little clearing, which was much frequented by the big green 
Buprestid Catoxantha opulenta; I saw over a dozen buzzing 
about at the same time. In the net they were most alarming, 
redoubling their efforts to proclaim themselves noxious Hymeno- 
ptera instead of harmless Coleoptera. The under surface of 
this great fallen trunk proved a happy hunting-ground for 
beetles; four species of Carabide and two Cleride being the 
most abundant. 


Among the few butterflies observed on the summit were the 
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common Eupleines, EL. claudius mulciber and E. diocletianus lowi, 
neither of them represented by more than two or three indivi- 
duals. The big yellow hind winged Papilio, P. amphrysus (or 
possibly P. helena), occasionally flew up and away again at once. 


On the felled trees a little Arhopala (probably A. apidanus) was | 


a frequent visitor, with one or two other Lycenids, among which 
was the rare Thecline, Bindahara phocides. 
Our Dayaks made a small clearing on the summit plateau 


across the southern end, which there tapers to a point. Each . 


man armed himself with an extra long stick, about fifteen feet 
long, to which a butterfly net was attached; great was the 
excitement on the approach of some great buzzing insect, which 
more often than not succeeded in evading the four or five nets 
waving clumsily after it. Big Swifts, Chetura gigantea and 
C. leucopygialis, hawked insects up and down in front of the 
clearing, accompanied by some big dragonflies on the same 
work. The ascent to this spot from the next plateau immediatelv 
below was very steep, and, in descending, one or two places were 


_ particularly nasty; however, the ever-ready hand of an attentive 


Dayak helped one to overcome these difficulties, and certainly the 
magnificent view, not to mention the excitement of annexing 
new species every two minutes, more than repaid one for the 
exertion. 

On one side we could see for miles into Dutch Borneo—great 
stretches of untouched jungle, with here and there a little patch 
of lighter colour indicating some native village and paddi farm. 
On the Sarawak side we could see the whole of our course from 
the Sadong; but to the immediate north and north-west 
Mt. Sepedang and the eastern slopes of Mt. Penrissen obstructed 
further view. 

The weather was particularly kind to us throughout our stay, 
nearly every morning being fine ; in the afternoon, however, we 
usually had some rain—one or two nights we had a heavy storm, 
which brought down trees and branches in the neighbourhood, 
besides pointing out a few leaks in our hut. The little stream 
near by afforded us beaut‘ful drinking water and a very refreshing 
cold bath ; this latter a much-appreciated luxury in ihe tropics, 
where cold baths are usually inclined to be lukewarm. 

All good things have to come to an end and early in the 
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morning of May 30th the Temong Dayaks arrived to take us 
down the mountain. After breakfast the task of breaking camp 
was soon accomplished ; one last tap at the creeper for a longi- 
corn and we set off for the descent. On arriving at the village 
we were led to the house of the Panglima, as that of the Orang 
Kaya or chief, was closed (‘‘ pantang’’) to strangers for eight 
days, owing to the birth of a child. 

The head-house was strong and roomy here; in the evening 
we were treated to the usual entertainment. The Temong 
Dayaks went one better than their neighbours in producing a 
beverage called tuach, not an unpleasant intoxicant made from 
fermented rice. Some dozen ladies of various ages assailed us 
in the evening, each armed with a bottle of this in one hand 
and a glass or cup in the other. These latter had seen cleaner 
days, and the health of each fair offerer had to be drunk! A 
trading Chinaman happened to have arrived that afternoon, and 
from him we obtained some beads, rings and bracelets, with 
which we rewarded the dancers as the evening proceeded. 

Next day requests for old trousers, coats, shoes, tobacco, 
empty tins and bottles were good-naturedly offered and attended 
to as far as possible. Some 30 ft. of dark purple cloth were 
divided between the two head men, and small quantities of 
tobacco portioned out to some of the others. Most of the men 
wear two “ garments’”’ only, viz. the head-cloth and loin-cloth ; 
in one or two instances we noticed the latter was made from 
bark-cloth. | 

We took some time getting off, but eventually started about 
9 a.m., and after some two hours’ walking struck the Sadong 
river again and later stopped at the Dayak house of Bugu. 
This was built near the river at the foot of Mt. Sepedang, a big 
hilly mass rising to about 2000 ft. and more or less joined to 
Mt. Penrissen, which rises to over 4000 ft. slightly to the south- 
west of Sepedang. We stayed here for a meal and change of 
carriers. Some doubts were entertained as to the extent of the 
whiteness of B’s. skin, and some amusement was caused by an 
enquiring female turning down the collar of his coat to make 
sure for herself. This was fully in accord with Wallace’s 


experiences, so no doubt B. would not have wished it 
otherwise. 
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While we were waiting there, a little deputation of six 
Land Dayaks arrived on their way from Sarawak to Dutch 
Borneo. They had been to Kuching to inquire about moving 
under the Sarawak flag, as they found the taxes imposed on 
them by the Dutch were too heavy to bear. The whole tribe, 
fifteen thousand people, wanted to move in, or rather pay tax to 
the Sarawak Government instead of the Dutch. But as they 
proposed to stay in Dutch territory, it was explained to them 
that in Kuching such an arrangement would not exactly work. 

The men of this village relieved the Temong Dayaks of their 
burdens and took us up the hill-side, following a wonderful path 
of never-ending stairs cut in the rock or earth up one spur and 
down the other side, across a stream, then up again and so for 
some two hours to the village of Simunti picturesquely situated 
on the watershed of the Sarawak and Sadong rivers, branches 
of each rising on either side of the ridge occupied by this village. 
We were once again on the route followed by Wallace, who had 
kept to the Sadong river from Temah (Borotoi in his day) as far 
as Bugu (Budw). From there he walked to Senankan, Menyerry 
and Sodos, all villages apparently built on the road across Mt. 
Sepedang, but no longer in existence; their places have been 
taken by small villages moved to different places. Thus Bugu 
at the foot of the hill on the Sadong river, Budu some way up 
the hill, and then Simunti further on; all call themselves 
Dayaks of Sodos, originating from Sennah in the Sarawak 
district, as opposed to the Dayaks of the Sadong district who 
come from the village of Taup. Both sections, however, 
belong to the one tribe which we know now as Land-Dayaks. 

We slept the night at Simunti and next day continued our 
land journey across to the head-waters of the Sarawak river. 
The path led through some wonderful scenery, up and down 
steep spurs and along narrow razor-backed ridges, which fell 
away abruptly some hundreds of feet on each side of the narrow 
track; no country for paddi farming and we enjoyed the 
welcome shade of fine tall trees in consequence. An occasional 
butterfly woke up as we passed, but otherwise hardly a sign of 
life to be seen in this great fastness of Nature. And yet that 
huge tangle of vegetation above and below us hummed with 
strange noises indicative of teeming life. Perhaps the in- 
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dividual insect, reptile or bird, feels it would be impudence to 
intrude his or her insignificant self on the grandeur of such a 
scene. The vegetable kingdom is owner here; the animal 
kingdom takes the more humble station—a never-silent chorus. 

Wallace describes this part in these words (p. 114) :—‘‘ The 
descent from this point was very fine. A stream, deep in a 
rocky gorge, rushed on each side of us, to one of which we | 
gradually descended, passing over many lateral guileys and 
along the faces of some precipices by means of native bamboo 
bridges. Some of these were several hundred feet long and fifty 
or sixty feet high, a single smooth bamboo four inches in 
diameter forming the only pathway, while a slender handrail of 
the same material was often so shaky that it could only be used 
as a guide rather than a support.” 

About eleven that morning we finished the last descent of 
Mt. Sepedang and came to a broad though shallow stream of the 
Sarawak river, up which our guide led us a short way to point 
out a hot spring. This came bubbling out of the sand near the 
bank and we found it boiling hot; there was a distinct smell of 
sulphur. I asked the Dayaks if they used it for ao medicinal 
purpose, but they said they did not. 

We reached the large village of Sennah about an hour or so 
later and spent the night there. This is the starting point for 
the ascent of Mt. Penrissen, which rises close by, forming the 
principal source of the Sarawak river. Some big plateaux 
between 3000 ft. and 4000 ft. high have been recommended 
as sites for a sanatorium or hill-station; the whole distance from 
Kuching is about forty miles, half of which is already traversed 
by a broad metalled road. _ 

The late Mr. Shelford made some interesting collections on 
the mountain in 1899, and the present writer ten years later (in 
1909). Several forms hitherto only known from Mt. Kinabalu 
(the great mountain in British North Borneo, six hundred miles 
to the north-east of Penrissen) were found here. Subsequent 
expeditions in the interior of Sarawak and Dutch Borneo have 
shown that no doubt there is a more or less continuous moun- 
tain fauna running right through Borneo from north to west, and 
to a certain extent prolonged into the mountains of Sumatra and 
the Malay Peninsula. 


1 
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Next morning we walked to a place called Pangkalen Ampat, 
where we obtained two boats from a Chinese trader; three 
Dayaks from Sennah and one from Temong, assisted by our 
collectors, sufficed for a crew, and we gently poled down the 
river all the afternoon; slept the night: at the Dayak village of 
Danau and started again next morning at six. The river soon 
became too deep for poleing and we paddled on for some eight 
hours comfortably with the stream, occasionally shooting a mild 
rapid by way of a change. At Ledah Tanah the river divides, 
a westerly branch going up to the gold mines at Bau. We 
waited at the mouth of this branch for the Borneo Company’s 
launch to come down and pick us up. About 3.30 she came 
round the bend; we scrambled on board, baggage and followers, 
leaving our boats to the care of a Malay there. Two hours later 
we landed in Kuching, after an absence of twenty-seven days. 
Flags were flying in honour of the Rajah’s birthday, which 
happens to be on June 3rd, the same day as that of King George. 

By the expenditure of a few dollars we enabled our Dayak 
friends to celebrate the occasion, while B. and I accepted an 
invitation to join a cheery dinner party near by. Chairs and 
tables, not to mention the fare of the metropolis of Kuching, 
afforded a novel change after some four weeks of jungle fare 
devoured on the floor. To our relief we were not given tuach to 
drink the health of H.H. the Rajah and that of H.M. the King. 


\ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AVES. 


Nesting of Troglodytes parvulus—On my return home after a 
short holiday, last June, one of my sons informed me that he had 
seen the nest of a Wren in a curious place, viz. in a hole in the wall 
of my poultry run. On going to the place I had a very difficult | 
task to find the nest, even when my son placed me within a few 
feet of it. I have not infrequently found the nest of the Wren 
built in walls in a dilapidated condition, where a stone has been 
missing, thus exposing a large portion of the nest; but the entrance 
to this one was by a very small orifice, and the nest being dome- 
less, its detection by those who passed and repassed was reduced 
toaminimun. I had found a cock nest in early spring near this 
nest, but this one was used only as a dormitory, and was not 
subsequently utilized for the incubation and rearing of young or 
temporary sleeping quarters for fledged young, as is sometimes done 
on rare occasions.—E. P. BuTTERFIELD (Wilsden, Yorks). 


The Grey Wagtail (Motacilla melanope) in Sussex. — Last year 
(‘ Zoologist,’ 1913, p. 314) I expressed the opinion that the Grey 
Wagtail had nested in this district, and I am’ now pleased to record 
an increase in the number of birds frequenting this neighbourhood 
during the spring and summer of the present year. I have met 
with the bird at four different places during the nesting season, at 
two of which they were accompanied by young. I first saw young 
birds abroad during the first week in June, when they appeared to be 
fully grown; but on the 25th of that month I met with a female 
with two young which could not long have left the nest, judging by 
_ their short tails—Rosert Morris (Uckfield, Sussex). 


Ampelis garrulus in Yorkshire.—A party of Waxwings visited 
this neighbourhood last year. It is over forty years since the last irrup- 
tion occurred in this district, a few specimens of which fell into the 
hands of our local birdstuffers. A friend wrote me last spring from the 
neighbourhood of Halifax, stating that he had seen for the first time 
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the Blue-headed Wagtail, and my son Rosse informs me of the 
occurrence of a Bittern near Keighley, and the probable nesting of 
the Woodcock. Notwithstanding the beautiful weather we had last 
summer, very few Cuckoos were in evidence, but were much commoner 
in some places further north.—E. P. Burrerrienp (Wilsden, Yorks). 


Young Sand-Martins found dead outside their Nest.—Referring 
to the query of Mr. F. C. Cook in his “Ornithological Notes” (ante, 
p. 821) as to the cause of the death of a number of young Sand- Martins 
(Cottle riparia) which he had found at the foot of sand-cliffs, I 
should have attributed the cause to the young being infested with 
parasites, had not Mr. Cook stated that the young dead birds were in 
all stages of plumage. This species is very much infested with 
parasites, and the young, when about a week or ten days old, are 
sometimes found dead at the foot of the cliffs where this species 
usually breed.—E. P. (Wilsden, Yorks). 


Linnets Singing from Trees.—In the ‘ Zoologist’ (ante, p. 329) 
Mr. F. C. Cook relates the incident of numbers of Linota cannabina 
singing together in the topmost branches of a large tree at Oulton, 
which appeared to him most unusual. Here, in Somerset, Linnets 
are numerous, and many times I have observed warties of them 
singing together from the branches of an elm or lime tree; I have 
noticed this incident twice during the present month of October, 
perhaps they are young males having just finished their moult. It 
would appear likely that Mr. Hall Caine has also noticed this 
incident, for when reading his book ‘The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me,’ I admired the likeness he made to the young ladies’ boudoir 
scene at Rome, their voices resembling “a tree full of Linnets in 
spring.”—STanLEY Lewis. 


Osprey in Sussex.—I saw last week in Chichester a fine specimen 
of an immature Osprey (Pandion haliaétus) which they told me was 
picked up by a farmer in a turnip field down Pagham way. The 
bird had recently been shot.—(Rev.) H. Marmapuke LANGDALE 
(Compton House, Compton, Petersfield). 


United Broods of Teal.—Early last June I was walking with a 
gamekeeper in a lovely part of our West Country where Nettion crecca 
breeds plentifully, when we observed on a very small piece of water 
two united broods of Teal; there were nineteen youngsters with the 
two females. I conclude the two birds incubated closely together in 
the ling and heath which well overhung the edge of the water.— 
STANLEY LeEwiIs. 


Zool. 4th ser. vol. XVIII., November, 1914. : 2. 
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Lesser Black-backed Gulls (Larus fuscus) in Suffolk —Referring 
to Mr. Patterson’s interesting notes (ante, p. 391), I may say that at 
Lowestoft about mid-September these birds were seen daily. They 
were often to be seen near the pier, and I believe used to work between 
this locality and Easton Broad, always a favourite resort. Many of 
them were fine old birds, very black on the back. Terns were to be 
seen daily till I left on September 24th, and one rather rough day I 
counted seven on a wharf to the north of the pier pavilion. They 
were very tame, and when fishing in the harbour would often come 
within a few yards of where people were standing. Most of them 
were Common Terns,,but I was able to identify one young Arctic 
Tern by the short bill and pinkish legs. This bird was walking 
about so near to me that, with the aid of glasses, every detail was 
visible.—Jun1an G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). 


Home Colony of Birds.—Whilst looking over the earlier volumes 
of the ‘ Zoologist,’ I found in the volume for 1897 some “ local 
lists of birds”’ recorded. These were of considerable interest to me, 
as I have often wondered if there are many more favoured inland 
nesting haunts than the immediate vicinity around my house. My 
property covers an area of under twenty-three acres, situated in the 
Dowles valley adjoining Wyre Forest. Dowles brook intersects my 
grounds; there are two small plantations of about six acres in all, 
the remainder being old orchard and grassland. The following is 
a list of the nesting species :— 


Tawny Owl Gold-crest Starling 
Red-backed Shrike Great Tit Green Woodpecker 
Spotted Flycatcher Blue Tit Greater Spotted Wood- 
Dipper Coal Tit pecker 
Mistle-Thrush Marsh Tit Wryneck 

Thrush Long-tailed Tit Tree-creeper 
Blackbird Pied Wagtail Wren 
Hedge-Sparrow Grey Wagtail Swallow 

Robin Tree-Pipit Sand- Martin 
Redstart Yellow-Hammer Nightjar* 
Grasshopper Warbler* Chaffinch Cuckoo 
Whitethroat Tree-Sparrow Kingfisher 

Lesser Whitethroat Common Sparrow Ring-Dove 
Blackcap Hawfinch Turtle-Dove 
Garden- Warbler Greenfinch Pheasant 

Wood- Warbler Goldfinch* Moorhen 

Willow- Warbler Linnet 

Chiff-chaff Bullfinch 


* These species have only nested in a single instance. 


ewe, & 
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A total of fifty-one, none of which are included through the 
means of nesting-boxes, &c. Sparrow-Hawk, Nightingale,* Stone- 
Chat, Sky-Lark, Jay, House-Martin, Partridge, Red-legged Part- 
ridge, Lapwing, and Woodcock also nest immediately beyond my 
boundaries. And an additional twenty-eight species of birds have 
come under my personal observation, making a total of eighty-nine 
different birds seen during my residence here of eleven years.— 
J. Steeve (Dowles Manor, Shropshire). 


CRUSTACEA. 


Distribution of the Crayfish in Bedfordshire. — The Crayfish 
(Potamobius pallipes) is first recorded for this county by the Lysons 
(‘ Magna Britannia,’ p. 21) in 1806, they including some in a list of 
the “ fish”’ that are taken in the river Ouse; and, secondly, by 
G. C. Gorham (‘ History of St. Neots,’ p. 140) in 1820, who refers to 
such as one of the “fish” which ordinarily occur in this river. 
Whether the Crayfish was then of really common occurrence neither 
authorities enlighten us, and not improbably the latter writer took 
his information from the Lysons’ work. In recent years, so far as the 
river Ouse is concerned, it must at least be very rare. I have never 
heard of it being taken from that waterway. It is recorded by 
J. Saunders (‘ Victoria History, County of Beds,’ vol. i. p. 91) in 
1904 as abundant in the river Lea, south of Luton Hoo—a very 
restricted locality, as only about a mile of this stream is within the 
county. It has also been reported to me as found not infrequently 
in the river Ivel below Shefford. I can now further extend its 
distribution, as one measuring 5% in. from tail-fan to top of the 
antennz I took on October 25th last from the eel-trap at my mill 
at Blunham.—J. STEELE Exuiott (Dowles Manor, Salop). 


* This species has only nested in a single instance. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Indian Forest Insects of Economic Importance : Coleoptera. 
By Epwarp Percy Srespina (of the Indian Forest 
Service, &c.). Agents for Indian Government Publications. 


Tuis large and excellently illustrated volume will take its 
place by the side of Prof. Maxwell-Lefroy’s ‘ Indian Insect Life,’ 
published in 1909, and is an example of the work now being 
done by the Indian Forest Service in the domain of economic 
entomology. Gamble is quoted for the statement that “the 
Indian forests contain some five thousand different species of 
trees, shrubs, climbers, and bamboos, covering about one-third 
of the Indian flora.” It was thought at first by Mr. Stebbing 
that the forest tracks might be divided into climatal districts, 
and that the injurious insects might fall somewhat into a 
similar distribution ; but this was found to be inexact in appli- 
cation, though in general features suggestive. A large number 
of Coleoptera are figured, and their depredations described, so 
that the book, although primarily of economic value, will also 
add largely to a knowledge of the beetles themselves, for the 
Coleopteral portion of the Insecta in the ‘Fauna of British 
India’ is still only in process of publication. Economic ento- 
mology is now fostered and supported in a manner beyond 
the dreams of entomologists a few years ago. We have an 
Imperial Entomological Governmental Bureau in London, and 
voung men are being distributed as economic entomologists in 
all our colonies. The United States of America were first and 
are still foremost in this field; the next decade should produce 
enormous results. 

This volume has been produced with care; we notice, 
however, that one large order of insects is referred to as 
‘“‘Rhynchota”’ (p. 20), and as Hemiptera” (p. 632). Both 
names are available, as both are employed in preference by 


different writers; but one only should be used in the same 
volume. 
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The Philosophy of Biology. By James Jounstonz, D.Sc. 
Cambridge, at the University Press. | 


Tuts is a very difficult book for notice in ‘ The Zoologist,’ 
our mission being a bionomical one and our standpoint of an 
observational character. Our evolutionary conceptions are still, 
in this country, largely based on those of Huxley and Darwin, 
the clear and direct biological thinkers of the nineteenth century, 


who first attuned our thoughts on these questions. They did — 


this with such a lucidity and directness that even the ‘‘ man in 
the street,” without much understanding or knowledge of the 
evidence, caught the crisp sentences and conclusions of these 
great thinkers, like a jury in a complicated legal case which 
they do not understand give their verdict solely on the 
summing up of the judge. Much has happened since the time 
of the enunciation of the evolutionary hypothesis, and the 
ordinary naturalist is much less sure that he understands the 
argument. It is now almost a consideration for experts; not 
that the cardinal necessity of evolution has become obscured, 
but because its advocacy has passed into realms of metaphysic 
and philosophy which only few can follow, and at some future 
time another Darwin will be required to unravel and explain 
the ramifications of the present evolutionary Vedanta. 

To follow Dr. Johnstone, his book must be closely read and 
also pondered. It is full of facts and suggestions, but the 
theory or conclusion of the author is not always apparent. 
Where we would desiderate direct conclusion or advocacy the 
reader will frequently find himself still in the meshes of the 
law. Many of the pages are too scholastic for the ordinary 
enquirer. 


a 
a 
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EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


Tue following interesting correspondence is taken from a recent 
issue of the ‘ Fishing Gazette’ :— 

Names or Carp.—Dear Sir,—Having noticed in the ‘ Fishing 
Gazette’ on several occasions the mention of the Spiegel Carp, 
Leather Carp, Mirror Carp, and King Carp, I should feel greatly 
obliged if the chief differences could be explained. I have heard 
several arguments, but have not been clear in my imagination.— 
Yours truly, PERPLEXED. 

(The Carp was introduced into Europe from Asia many hundreds 
of years ago. It has been cultivated and crossed, and now there are 
different varieties, all probably the descendants of the true Carp, 
which is covered with large scales. On the Continent, especially in 
Germany and Austria, a very favourite cultivated variety of the Carp 
is one with comparatively few large and almost isolated scales, which 
are often iridescent and look like little mirrors. The German for 
mirror is ‘‘ Spiegel,’ and ‘ Der Spiegel Karpfen”’ is the same as “the 
Mirror Carp’’; in French, “Carpe & Miroir” (Cyprinus specularis). 
When the Carp has been cultivated until it has lost nearly all its 
scales, and its skin has the appearance and feel of brown leather, the 
Germans call it “‘ Leder Karpfen” (Leather Carp), and the French 
“Carpe 4 cuir” (Cyprinus nudus). King Carp, or Queen Carp, is 
merely a title of honour given to the Leather or Mirror Carp, which 
fish have been produced from the common Carp by a process of 
selection and breeding. If left to themselves, after some generations 
these so-called improved fish gradually revert to their original form 
and become more or less covered with scales. Just as racehorses 
and great Clydesdales have been produced from the common Horse, 
also special breeds of cattle, Dogs, &c., in the same way fish, by 
selection and breeding for points, can be made to appear quite 
different from their common ancestor.—Ep.—(R. B. Marston.)] 


SpeeD oF Docs.—Comparatively few people (says ‘ Forest and 
Stream’) realize of what remarkable speed Dogs are capable. Some 
remarkable statistics in regard to this have been gathered by 
M. Dusolier, a French scientist. After pointing out the marvellous 
endurance shown by little Fox-terriers, who follow their masters 
patiently for hours while the latter are riding on bicycles or in 
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carriages, he says that even greater endurance is shown by certain wild 
animals that are akin to Dogs. Thus the Wolf can run between fifty 
and sixty miles in one night, and an Arctic Fox can do quite as well, 
if not better. Nansen met one of these Foxes on the ice at a point 
more than seventy miles north-west of the Sanikow territory, which 
is 480 miles from the Asiatic coast. Eskimo and Siberian Dogs can 
travel forty-five miles on the ice in five hours, and there is one case 
on record in which a team of Eskimo Dogs travelled six and one-half 
miles in twenty-eight minutes. According to M. Dusolier, the speed 
of shepherd Dogs and hunting Dogs ranges from ten to fifteen yards 
a second. Foxhounds are extraordinarily swift, as is proved by the 
fact that a Dog of this breed once beat a thoroughbred horse, covering 
four miles in six and one-half minutes, which was at the rate of 
nearly eighteen yards a second. Greyhounds are the swiftest of all 
four-footed creatures, and their speed may be regarded as equal to 
that of carrier Pigeons. English Greyhounds, which are carefully 
selected, and which are used for coursing in Nebraska and other 
States, are able to cover at full gallop a space between eighteen and 
twenty-three yards every second. 


THE Council of the London Natural History Society invites any 
Belgian or French refugees to attend the meetings of the Society, 
and offers them the use of the Society’s library and collections. The 
Central Society meets at Hall 20, Salisbury House, London Wall, 
E.C., at 7 p.m., on the first and third Tuesdays of the month. 
Further particulars can be obtained of J. Ross, 18, Queen’s Grove 
Road, Chingford, N.E. 


Mr. E. G. Bouuenaer, F.Z.S., who has charge of the unrivalled 
collection of lower vertebrates in the Zoological Society’s Gardens 
in Regent’s Park has just produced a monograph on ‘ Reptiles and 
Batrachians,’ unique in the fact that it is a comprehensive ‘reatise 
devoted entirely to the study of this particular branch of Natural 
History. The author gives a complete account of the general classi- 
fication of the groups dealt with, and a detailed description of the 
commoner and more interesting types: he also deals very fully with 
the habits of the animals in captivity, for observing which he has 
had special opportunities, and much that is included is the result of 
his direct observation, and has not previously been recorded. 

The book is illustrated by two hundred photographs, mostly 
from living specimens, and by numerous figures in the text. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons issue the book. 
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Masor G. E. H. Barrert-Haminton’s Expepition To SoutH 
GEORGIA TO INVESTIGATE THE PosITION OF THE ANTARCTIC WHALING 
Inpustry.— By kind permission of the Trustees of the British 
Museum the Committee arranged for Mr. P. Stammwitz, a taxi- 
dermist employed at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
to accompany Major Barrett-Hamilton to South Georgia; and the 
greater part of the grant placed at the disposal of the Committee has 
been expended in paying his salary and in making certain preliminary 
payments. He sailed with Major Barrett-Hamilton on October 6th, 
1913, and work was commenced at South Georgia immediately after 
their arrival on November 10th. 

Early in the new year news was received that Major Barrett- 
Hamilton had died suddenly at South Georgia on January 17th, 
while his inquiries were in full progress. This unlooked-for event, 
which the Committee record with profound sorrow, naturally altered 
the entire prospects of the expedition. Mr. Stammwitz had no 
alternative but to return at once, and, after making arrangements for 
the despatch of the specimens which had been collected, he took the 
first opportunity of leaving South Georgia, bringing with him the 
notebooks containing Major Barrett-Hamilton’s observations. At the 
request of the Colonial Office, and with the approval of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, these notebooks have been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Martin A.C. Hinton for examination. It is hoped that 
the results of the work which Major Barrett-Hamilton had done 
before his death will thus not be entirely lost. The collections 
brought home comprise a very valuable series of specimens—in 
particular, flippers, complete sets of baleen, and other anatomical 
material from the Blue Whale, the Common Rorqual, and the 
Humpback Whale. These specimens have been presented to the 
Natural History Museum by Messrs. Chr. Salvesen & Co., at whose 
whaling station they were obtained, and they should be of service in 
helping to decide the much-debated question whether these Antarctic 
Whales are specifically identical with their northern representatives. 

A few birds were obtained at South Trinidad on the outward 
journey, and a certain amount of dredging and ‘shore-collecting was 
done at South Georgia. The collection made includes marine inverte- 
brates and fishes, bird-skins, plants, and a few insects and rock- 
specimens. These have been handed over to the Natural History 
Museum, where arrangements are being made to have them deter- 
mined, and if necessary reported on, by specialists.—‘ Report of 
Committee,”’ British Association, Australia, 1914. 
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